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it has lacked in your case are the system, symmetry, and thoroughness 
which actual attendance at the schools might have given it. 

And now let us see what these might have done for you. 

You pass for a man of thorough information and logical thought only 
among men of your own or of inferior grade, and it is only because these are 
in such a majority in your city that you hold so high a place in the general 
estimation. Among your intellectual superiors you are known for the 
shrewd, forceful, successful, but comparatively shallow man you really are. 

You might not have been wealthier than you are, perhaps not so 
wealthy; buc you would have got more from your wealth. The richly- 
bound books in your library would have been an intellectual thesaurus to 
you, instead of a mere household decoration. In all probability you would 
not have hung those travesties of art which you call paintings on your walls 
for your more cultivated visitors to laugh at. It is not likely that you 
would now be wearing those hideous diamonds (the beautiful may become 
hideous when out of place), and your still more incongruous vulgarisms of 
speech and behavior would not constantly excite the contemptuous wonder 
of those into whose society your " success in life" has lifted you. It is prob- 
able, too, that if your more refined taste had not toned down your aggres- 
sive vanity and egotism, it would at least have prevented their offensive 
exhibition on all occasions. 

Even if I could convince you of the truth of all this, it might seem to you 
of little importance, compared with the great facts of your wealth and 
achievements. But these very facts are an injury to the community in 
which you live, for they lower the standard of civilization, which does not 
depend upon wealth alone nor upon the holding of office. Magnify your 
vanity, boastfulness, vulgar display, ignorance, and contempt for education 
sufficiently, i. e., nullify what the common school has indirectly, if not 
directly, done for you, and you become brother to the Ashantee chief. 

Do you think education might have lessened your energy and push? 
Unlike the blazing jewel in your soiled shirt bosom, the human diamond is 
not diminished but rather increased in weight by proper cutting. 

Edward P. Jackson. 



STUDENTS AS SHOWMEN. 

" Permission has been given to the Glee Club, Banjo Club, and Guitar 
and Mandolin Club to make a trip through the West during the Christmas 
recess, similar to that made two winters ago by the two former organiza- 
tions Concerts will be given in New York, December 23 ; 

Chicago, December 26 ; St. Louis, December 27; Cincinnati, December 29; 
Washington, December 31, and Philadelphia, January 1." 

This tour, the announcement of which is taken from a college periodical 
(Harvard Monthly), is an example of a comparatively new feature of student 
life in this country. In this instance a company of a score or more young 
men travelled some three thousand miles, and gave six musical performances 
within ten days. Taking all the colleges together, it is probably not far from 
the truth to say that several hundred students now spend the whole or a 
part of their winter recess in a similar manner. The object of these tours, 
in which sometimes concerts and sometimes dramatic or minstrel perform- 
ances are given, is various. Very often, however, if I am not mistaken, the 
surplus receipts, if there are any, after the expenses are paid, are bestowed 
upon some college institution. It is in this respect alone, and in the fact 
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that the students are amateurs and not professionals, that they differ from 
any travelling theatrical or musical company or other purveyors to the 
public entertainment. 

I have sought diligently for arguments in favor of these tours and can 
find at least four. They furnish an absolute change from the routine of 
college life, and a welcome relief from study. They enable the students to 
see different parts of the country without expense to themselves. The col- 
lege of which they are members is advertised ; and some money may be 
obtained. If there are still other arguments in their favor, and I am quite 
ready to believe there are, I have not been able to discover them. My un- 
certainty arises from the fact that thess advantages derived from these 
tours seem to me utterly insufficient to outweigh the numerous and obvious 
objections to them. And, accordingly, I am at a loss to know why, not 
withstanding these objections, they are permitted by college faculties and 
by parents. 

For, to take only the lpast of these objections, they are completely sub- 
versive of the objects for which the holiday is intended. These, of course, 
are that the student may have a respite from his studies and for a short 
time come under the humanizing influences of his family, so that he may 
return to his work with a fresh zest for it and with greater strength to 
resist the manifold temptations of college life. 

But in what condition must the students, in the case referred to above 
and in all similar cases, have necessarily come back to their studies after 
their holiday trip. The college term closed on December 23. That night 
they gave a concert in New York. Term began again on January 2. The 
night before there was a performance in Philadelphia. During the inter - 
vening eight days they appeared in four cities at great distances apart, so 
that almost the whole of the time, including Sunday, not given to their 
concerts, must have been spent upon the road. It would require weeks at 
the very least for young men but barely passed boyhood to recover from the 
physical exhaustion and nervous strain incident on such a journey. Jaded 
and wearied in body they would necessarily resume their college duties in a 
far more unfit condition than if they had had no respite from them. 

Of their mental condition I cannot speak so positively. There can be no 
question, however, that so far as diversity of occupation is concerned, this 
end is completely gained. Nothing more foreign to the true collegiate life 
can well be imagined than the life of a touring actor or musician. Nor can 
there be less doubt of the attractiveness to most young men of this wander 
ing life, of the repeated appearances before the footlights, of the efforts to 
win applause and the intoxicating influence of the applause when won. Can 
any one believe that the young student who has experienced all this, though 
only for a brief period, will bring back to his books a " quiet mind " and a 
fresh impetus for study? Will he not, on the contrary, return to his work 
with a restless spirit and with his natural desire for continuous excitement 
greatly inflamed? Will not the restraints of college duties be more irksome 
than before and his books less welcome companions? 

But this jaded bodily state, and mind all unattuned to its true work, may 
not, to my thinking, be the worst that can befall these young men, who 
spend their vacation in this manner. I do not now refer to the peculiar 
temptations which will surely come to them under such circumstances- 
temptations the harder to resist since they are voluntarily met. Nor do I 
have in mind their loss who, not once only, but twice or thrice it may be, 
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give up the pleasures of home at the most gracious season of the year on 
such an errand. But this travelling about the country as hired entertainers 
of the public imperils something more than the duties of a few weeks of a 
college term — may have a more enduring influence than temporarily ex- 
hausted strength and a mind out of harmony with its true self. The 
strength will come again; the mind can shake off these disturbing impres- 
sions. There is grave danger, however, that an impression may be made 
which will prove indelible — that something may be lost which can never be 
recovered. It is not impossible that the whole current of a young man's 
thoughts and ambitions may be permanently diverted into new and less 
worthy channels through this experience. 

Something may bs lost which it is hard to describe or define, but which 
seems to me to be essential to the true gentleman. Refinement, delicacy of 
feeling, dignity, shrinking from publicity, unwillingness to make one's self 
common ; all these things, which are so gracious and so necessary, are gravely 
imperilled by the young collegians who go from city to city exhibiting them- 
selves and their mediocre ability to play or sing or act — for money. I would 
not be understood to say that the public performance is necessarily in itself 
an ungentlemanly thing. It is the motive, the end sought, which stamps 
upon an action its character of gentlemanliness or vulgarity. 

Those Oxford students who, a few years ago, under the stimulating in- 
fluence of Ruskin's teaching:, went out to build roads, were by so doing ten- 
fold better gentlemen, notwithstanding they were doing "navvies'" work. 
The principle which inspired them ennobled their rude toil. But these 
wandering musicians and actors of whom we are writing have no such 
motive. No elevating principle spurs them on to endure such sacrifice of 
ease. The ignoblest of motives is theirs. In a word, they make themselves 
common or vulgar — for pay. 

It is difficult for me to conceive what further advance can be made in 
the direction of taking the student out of his own proper sphere and putting 
him in one totally foreign to it. Thirty years ago many of our colleges ar- 
ranged their winter terms and vacations in such a way as to permit the 
poorer students to teach school. Rough, unkempt, many of these men were, 
but they were full of zeal for knowledge, and gladly endured the privations 
and hardships of some backwoods district for a meagre sum— enough, how- 
ever, to enable them to win their way to a degree. But in these days we 
have improved on that laborious and self-denying method of making money. 
Instead of the hardworking teacher strengthening brain and intellectual 
power by his toil, gaining invaluable lessons of self control and developing 
the capacity for imparting knowledge and for the government of others, and 
so fitting himself for the highest positions in life, we have the peripatetic 
amateur minstrel or actor winning his dollars on the stage and preparing 
himself, at the best, for a useless future in which "having a good time" will 
be the ruling motive. 

Does this contrast represent in truth a changed condition of college feel 
ing and sentiment, and are we to go still farther away from the old ideals" 
to lower still more the standard of what a student can do and remain a 
gentleman? Must we look forward to the time when ladies' orchestras and 
amateur ballet-troupes from the Harvard Annex or Wellesley College shall 
vie with the student minstrels as amusers of the public ? Or is this but a 
passing and regrettable phase of these last decades of the nineteenth 
century, upon which another generation will look back with a mingled feel 
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ing of amusement and contempt. The remedy is a simple one. If parents 
will forbid their sons to join these musical and dramatic clubs except on the 
express condition that no public performances of this character shall be 
given for money, we shall hear no more of these highly objectionable tours. 

Jambs M. Hubbabd. 



CAMPAIGNING IN THE "WEST. 

No one could take an active part upon the stump in such a campaign as 
that of 1892, and not come out of it with an increased respect for the good 
faith and excellent sense of the multitudes who attend our political meetings. 

It is more evident now than it ever was before that the people insist 
upon the best kind of speaking. Political orators never make a greater mis- 
take than when they count upon clap-trap as a means of influencing votes. 
Of course there are exceptions. The question of the politics of Mr. Frick in 
the last campaign is an instaace. The feelings aroused among some of our 
Irish fellow-citizens by criticisms on Patrick Egan is another instance. But 
in the long run it is seldom that the strongest weapons are found in appeals 
of this description. 

The professional story-teller is at a discount. An apt illustration is 
always in place and it ought to be. but a speaker who goes through the 
country to day telling of the Republican pup which has its eyes open 
and the Democratic pup which has its eyes closed will not win votes, 
even if he gets the whoops and plaudits of the boys and torch-bearers 
in his audience. Most disastrous of all is the abusive speaker, the man 
who insists that all Republicans are boodlers or that all Democrats are 
imps of hell. Personalities, unless they be the mere recital of clearly- 
proved facts in the political records of the men assailed, are most unfortu- 
nate. Vituperative epithets are worse than useless. The facts must speak 
for themselves. There has been a great deal of satire written and believed 
regarding the absurd arguments which have sometimes succeeded in 
influencing the verdict of a jury in a trial at law or in influencing the judg- 
ment of the multitude in the trial of political issues. Undoubtedly per- 
sonal, local and political prejudices cannot be ignored, but with the spread 
of general intelligence these factors become constantly of less account. 
Political speakers often think that thev have to descend to the comprehen- 
sion of their hearers, when, in point of fact, the good sense of the men who 
listen is quite as great as that of the man who addresses them. 

Of course it is always wise to speak plainly. The thoughts which are 
clothed in simple phrase appeal best not only to the ignorant but to men of 
culture. The colloquial style conforms best, not merely to the demands of 
the unlearned, but to the highest standards. But the time is past when 
mere declamation, noise and fustian are of any value. It is the things you 
have to say, not the language in which these things are clothed, which is the 
important matter. 

A man who believes that the shouts of his auditors indicate the success 
of his argument is greatly deceived. I once heard Senator Sherman in a 
speech at the Grand Opera House in my own town. His arguments were 
clear and convincing, but not striking or sensational. Those who heard 
him listened with attention, but were not demonstrative. He was followed 
by a so-called ''Irish orator," who told a great number of common-place 
stories, which were uproariously applauded. The latter undoubtedly left the 



